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an estimate which makes the grand dimacteric of mankind in this 
country, not a paltry fifty-four, or the too much dreaded sixty- 
three ; but no less than eighty-two ! an age to which nearly 
one sixth of the survivors at ten are supposed to attain ! 

Climacterics, or greatest Decrements. 
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Sweden, 1785 69 

Holycross, 1760 70 

Deparcieux 73 

Carlisle 74 

Ackworth, 1752 75 

Kersseboom 77 

Finlaison 78 

E. 0. Mr. B 82 



Note. — Some of the tables appended to this paper have been omitted, 
as devoid of interest at the present day — Ed. A. M. 



On the Settlement of Losses by Fire under Average Policies, By 
BicHARD Atkins, Esq., of the Sun Fire Office. 

It was intended that the short essay descriptive of the existing 
system of settlements of claims under average fire policies, which 
appeared in this Journal as far back as No. X. (January, 1853), 
should have been promptly followed by some remarks on the most 
obvious defects of the system, with a few practical suggestions for 
their remedy. It is not necessary to explain here the reasons for 
the delay which has taken place in the fulfilment of that intention ; 
but it is satisfactory to know that the postponement has not been 
without its use. Many valuable hints have been offered; and 
although some marked differences of opinion exist as to any pro- 
posed remedies, the explanations given of the existing rules are, 
without any exception, admitted to be correct. 

The examples of some remarkably involved claims and their 
ultimate settlement, which were given in the former article, have 
been thought serviceable ; and suggestions have been made that a 
considerable number and variety of similar cases of actual settle- 
ments should be collected and published, in order that these im- 
portant precedents may be generally known. It does not, of course, 
follow, that any previous decisions should come with such a weight 
of authority as to preclude a fresh discussion on many of these 
doubtful points ; but in the absence of any fixed or acknowledged 
law it is unquestionably of some value to know what judgments 
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have been already formed by those who have applied their minds 
to the difficulties of the subject. 

However useful such a registration of decided cases might be, 
the present opportunity is clearly not the one in which it should be 
attempted. Such an enumeration, to be of any use, would be far 
too long for the limits of an article. In addition to the statement 
of the Liverpool complicated case already given, it may be of some 
use to refer to a not less remarkable London one, which gave rise 
to some very grave and important practical inquiries. The de- 
cisions upon the case now quoted are likely to assume, for a long 
time to come, the character of precedents. 

On the night of the 6th October, 1849, the warehouse of 
Messrs. Gooch & Cousens, wool warehousemen, situate in London 
Wall, was burned down. The warehouse was a very large one, 
devoted exclusively to the storing of wool, and held, at the time of 
the fire, not less than 3,606 bales of wool. The fire spread to 
every part of the building, and in the morning there appeared to 
the spectators to be nothing left but a blackened heap of worthless 
ashes. A little investigation, however, showed that underneath 
these unsightly remains lay, as the result proved, a very consi- 
derable value of salvage. No efibrts were spared to remove and 
prepare for sale the damaged, but not destroyed, merchandise, and 
an unexpectedly large amount of salvage to be brought to account 
was realized. 

The variety and number of interests involved in this large 
property gave rise, as might be expected, to very important dis- 
cussions, and brought to the test almost every known principle and 
form of settlement. There were, as stated, 3,606 bales of wool. 
No less than 73 owners appeared. Some were owners in their own 
right, and others simply as factors and agents. Some portions 
were insured by specified, others by average, policies, of every 
variety. Others, again, were wholly uninsured. Some of the 
proprietors, by themselves or by their agents, had already put in 
their claim to portions of the salvage, being able, by the trade 
marks or otherwise, to identify those portions. With the excep- 
tion- of these, the whole body of owners were entitled to a pro 
ratd share of salvage, whether insured or not. To add to the 
complication, many cases appeared where the expiration of the 
days of prompt — or the partial payment for goods sold, but not 
finally transferred, and other similar transactions — made the 
legal ownership in these cases, to say the least, very doubtful. 
But, happily, the whole of these settlements, being entered upon 
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in a fair spirit of commercial equity, were promptly and satisfac- 
torily arranged. 

The accounts were exceedingly numerous, embracing distinct 
reckonings between many parties standing in entirely different 
relations to each other. For example : settlements mutually be- 
tween the Offices themselves, as well as between the Offices and 
the assured. Then, again, the salvage had to be divided among 
the whole number of owners, whether insured or not — distinct 
accounts being kept for those proprietors who had been able to 
identify their own goods amidst the ruins. 

The general result was as follows : — Contents of warehouse, 
3,606 bales of wool, value £70,339. There were 73 owners who 
established claims. 731 bales (some of the most costly kinds of 
wool) were identified. The identified salvage sold for £13,068; 
the unidentified, for £13,906 — thus yielding the large net salvage 
of £26,974, or about 37 per cent, on the gross value. 

The records of these transactions will long continue to be of 
use for the purposes of reference. Many important points of 
practice were brought forward for discussion among the parties, 
having such a variety of interests in the damaged goods. There 
are but two of these points to which it is necessary to allude in this 
place. The principle laid down, that average policies should be 
brought forward for settlement in the order of their extent, was 
throughout universally admitted and acted on. The whole of the 
Offices, without any exception, held themselves bound by it, not 
only in reference to the assured, but also as between each other, 
and this was done in many cases where the strongest motives of 
interest existed for disputing the rule. 

A not less important law was, in addition, laid down to regu- 
late the settlements. The warehouse-keeper's book, in all cases, 
was taken as tEe test of ownership. Although many transactions 
in the nature of partial transfer had taken place, which might have 
thrown legal doubt as to the parties in whom the actual interest 
was, at the moment of the fire, vested, the entries in the wai-ehouse- 
book were, by common consent, taken as decisive on- the point. 
The claims upon the Offices and the divisions of salvage were all 
made upon this simple and impartial rule. The early adoption of 
this equitable law fortunately prevented many differences of opinion, 
which, had they been argued upon strictly legal and technical 
grounds, could only have ended in the most expensive and pro- 
tracted litigation. 

The reference to this case will complete all that is "now to be 
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said in the way of explaining the existing practice of settlement of 
average claims. Enough has probably been done to form the basis 
of the proposed inquiry as to the merits or demerits of the existing 
system. But before entering upon those critical remarks, it is 
thought advisable to comply with some suggestions which have 
been made, and very briefly advert to one or two peculiar cases of 
an analogous kind, occurring in the settlement of claims under 
specified policies, where the average clause is not in operation. 

It is a case of very common occurrence, that buildings or goods 
jointly insured by specified policies in different Offices are found to 
differ in their limitations. Owing to the carelessness of agents on 
the one hand, and of the assured on the other, the most important 
variations of description are sometimes permitted to pass un- 
detected. At one time, it is found, upon a loss occurring, that 
where two buildings communicate, there is a sum insured in one 
Office, on one of those buildings; while an additional sum is 
covered by another Office extending over the two buildings, with- 
out an amount being specified on each. At another time, a policy 
for stock is covered in one Office; for stock and goods in trust, in a 
second; and for stock, goods in trust, and fixtures, in a third: 
thus making each poHcy different in its range, in reference to each 
other, and entitled to be settled upon quite separate conditions as 
between the respective Offices and the assured. 

A great variety of these most unfortunate sources of difficulty 
might be referred to ; but the practice of adjusting claims as 
between the Offices thus brought, by oversight, into apparent 
collision, has settled down into a rule which can be better described 
by example than strictly defined by a few explanatory phrases. 
The piinciple, however, may be stated thus : — The Office with the 
widest range, or the greatest number of items included in one 
undivided sum, is held to be liable for the whole amount of its 
policy upon any one. The Office with a less number of items is 
equally liable for its whole sum upon each within its range. A 
partial loss happening upon one of the enumerated items, common 
to both Offices, each Office is held liable to pay in proportion to 
the total amount of their respective policies, as though such a 
divergence did not exist. 

To make the statement clear, let us take the simplest form in 
which such a variation can happen. Building No, 1 is insured in 
Office S, for ^6500. There is, subsequently to the issue of the 
policy, another building erected, in direct communication with the 
first — say. No. 2. An insurance is then made in Office P, cover- 
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ing both No. 1 and 2 for £1,000, but without any division of 
amount. A loss of £300 happens to No. 1. How is this to be 
settled ? The Office S is obviously liable for its whole amount, 
£500. The Office P, although extending to a wider range, is also 
equally liable for its whole amount, or £1,000. The total sums of 
each are therefore taken as the rule of proportion. Office S pays 
one third of loss, £100. Office P, two thirds, £200— just as 
though its policy was limited, in the same manner as that of 
Office S, to Building No. 1. No account is taken or deduction 
made for the fact that P had really covered a greater range of 
building than S, and> that P would have been liable up to the 
amount of its policy for any loss on No. 2, while in that case S 
would have been an unconcerned spectator. 

It is quite clear that this rule is not free from objections ; and 
it can be no matter of surprise that the settlement of such claims 
has often given rise to keen argumentative discussions, in which 
the apparent injustice done to the Office having the widest range 
formed a prominent topic. Upon one of these occasions, a case 
that had arisen was submitted for the arbitration and opinion of 
the late highly esteemed Mr. Richter, of the Phoenix Office ; and 
there is no one who had the opportunity of estimating the experi- 
ence and intelligence of that gentleman, who will not (without, at 
the same time, altogether yielding his own right of judgment) be 
disposed to treat his deliberate opinion with respect. The follow- 
ing is the form in which the case was put before the arbitrator : — 

Example. 





Insured in 
Office A. 


Insured in 
Office B. 


Insured in 
Office 0. 


I.0S8. 




£. 
100 


£. 

■ 

100 




£. 
200 


£. 
250 

100 











To determine in what proportions the above loss is to be borne by the 
three Offices, it is necessary to ascertain what would have been the liability 
of each, separately, if tte others had not been concerned. 

The liability of the Offices A and B is distinct, and needs no comment. 
The liability of the Office C is to the amount of £200 on each building, 
but conditioned not to exceed £200 upon the whole. 

That the above is the true interpretation of that policy appears clear: for 
If a loss of £200 occurred on the dwelling-house; or 
If a loss of £200 occurred on the warehouse; or 
If a loss of £200 occurred in the two buildings, in whatever pi-o- 
portions; in either case, that policy would have covered the loss. 
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If, then, the policy in Office is an insurance of £200 on each building 
(conditioned as above), that Office must, in the example above stated, bear 
a share of any loss on each building in the proportion of two thirds to one 
third ; with the reservation, that such apportionment shall not infringe upon 
the condition of not paying more than £200 in the whole. 

Settlement. 





Peopoetions. 


Office A. 


Office B. 


Office C. 


Loss on the dwelling-house, £2S0 

Loss on the warehouse, £\W 

But this division would violate the con- 
dition in the policy of the Office C, which 
limits its payment, in any case, to £200 : the 
surplus must, therefore, be deducted, say . . 

And as the assured must he no sufferer 
upon either building so long as any part of 
his specific insurances upon them remains 
unpaid, these specific insurances must be 


£. s. d. 
J— 83 6 8 

16 13 4 


£. s. d. 
^—33 ' 6 8 

16 13 4 


£. s. d. 
1—166 13 4 
1— 66 13 4 


233 6 8 
33 6 8 




£100 


£50 


£200 



Upon the first view of this settlement, it appears unreasonable that the 
sum insured by the Office C should be twice taken into the account. But 
the hardship results, not from this settlement, but from the inherent defect 
of the policy itself, by which two risks have been incurred for one premium. 

The insurances on goods by policies with variations of an 
analogous kind often give rise to similar and not less intricate 
discussions. In Office A is insured £1,000 on stock ; in Office G, 
£3,000 on stock and goods in trust. A loss happens of £800 on 
stock. In this case also, both policies being applicable in their 
full amounts for the loss, A is to pay one fourth (say, £200), and 
G three fourths (or, £600). 

Any loss on goods in trust alone would be covered solely by 
Office G ; and in case of a mixed loss on both stock and goods in 
trust, G would first settle for goods in trust, and then apply the 
residue of its policy to pay, pro raid with Office A, for the loss on 
stock. 

It must, however, be stated, that this rule of settlement has 
not invariably been carried out to its fullest extent. Cases are on 
record where the specific insurance of certain articles as part of 
the general stock has, after friendly arbitration among the Offices 
interested, been held to admit of another interpretation. These 
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cases may be considered as exceptional, and not to affect the 
general rule. 

As before stated, the principle appears, on the first view, to be 
wanting in equity, and not capable of universal application. The 
best defence that can be made for it is, that no better rule has yet 
been found. There is no intention of discussing it here at any 
length ; but amidst many earnest inquiries, and not a few attempts 
(some of them not lacking the merit of ingenuity) to introduce 
an improved general rule, there has none been yet discovered which 
has sufficient recommendations of practical simplicity to gain much 
attention. The difficulties arising from such defective policies 
ought to operate as a very strong motive, on both assurers and 
assured, to spare no pains in seeing that joint insurances are made 
really concurrent in all their details — a simple point, but one of 
the highest value in conducting the business of an Insurance 
Company. 

The subject of the settlement of claims under average policies 
is that which now demands our exclusive attention. Among many 
objections of more or less weight, which may be justly urged 
against the existing mode, the following may be mentioned as 
among the most prominent : — 

Take, in the first place, the case of joint insurances, on' the 
same property, in different Offices, by specified and average policies. 
Occasions are not uncommon where there is a specified policy in 
one Office, and in another an average policy, applying to the same 
merchandise; upon what rule of equity is it that the specified 
policy should be called upon to pay the whole claim (as far as the 
total sum insured by it), while the average one often remains a 
quiet spectator of the transaction? It is true that the average 
policy may extend to cover goods in other buildings, but at the 
time of the fire there may be none deposited elsewhere; and in 
any case it appears to be nothing but a harsh and empirical rule 
to declare, that of the two policies covering, wholly or partly, the 
same goods, one shall often pay all the loss, and the other as often 
wholly escape. 

This want of equity in the one case is, in practice, attempted 
to be remedied or balanced by laying down an equally unjust rule 
in another. In the settlement for a claim under an average policy, 
it is permitted to deduct from the estimate of the sum covered the 
full amount insured by specified policies. This, of course, throws 
a larger loss on the average policy; so that, by the fact of the 
assured having taken up a specified policy on goods in a building 
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still under the protection of the average, the loss of the average 
policy is proportionally magnified. A merchant, for example, with 
£3,000 of stock, equally divided in two warehouses, and an average 
policy of £1,000, sustaining a loss in one warehouse of £1,000, 
would be entitled to receive but £500; but if he had, just before 
the fire, taken out a specified policy in another Office for £1,000 
in the warehouse not consumed, the loss of the average policy 
would be doubled : thus making the settlements, in both the cases 
described, to turn, not upon an equitable division of the loss in 
which both Offices were jointly interested, but upon a rule of 
practice which attempts, as already stated, to remedy the injustice 
dealt in one case, by being equally unjust when the opportunity 
offers in the other. In the case just stated, it is certainly, to say 
the least, a curious result, to see the loss of one Office doubled 
upon the fact that an additional insurance had been made with 
another Company. 

This inequitable practice of making the specified policy bear 
the whole loss, up to its amount, before the average policy is 
brought into question, is nothing more than a rude method of 
getting rid of the difficulty which is felt in carrying out the dif- 
ferent conditions of the two policies ; and the same remark applies 
throughout to the rule of settlement for claims under average 
policies with greater or less ranges. The rule declares that the 
policy with the smaller range is bound to settle and to pay first. 
Why the smallest range should be called upon to pay, while the 
larger, equally covering the same goods, often wholly escapes, is a 
question to which no other answer has ever been given than that 
it is convenient, under existing practice, that it should do so. All 
the policies have received the premium, and cover the same goods, 
and should doubtless share the loss ; but it has been found the 
readiest, if not the fairest, solution of all difficulties, to adopt the 
existing rule ; and it may be added, that in all cases it is a rule 
much easier for the best informed to describe than to justify. 

Then again, the rule of larger and smaller ranges is one open 
to the greatest doubt and difficulty. A policy in one Office covers 
merchandise in the London Docks and in the St. Katherine Docks ; 
another, in a different Company, merchandise in the East India 
Docks and the St. Katherine Docks : which of these two policies 
has the widest range, and how is the loss to be settled ? A mer- 
chant takes out a policy for merchandise in the Legal Quays, Lower 
Thames Street, and the up-town warehouses, late in tenure of the 
East India Company; and subsequently another, in a diffierent 
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Office, for the Legal Quays and London Docks. A loss happens 
on the quays : which of the two policies is to have the honour of 
precedence in paying the loss, on the ground of narrowest or 
widest range? In short, how is any acknowledged rule to be 
applied, in order to make even an approximation to a satisfactory 
settlement ? 

There is no use in being tediously minute in giving cases to 
illustrate where the existing rule is often found to be defective. 
The minds of all those to whom these suggestions are at all likely 
to be of service, will supply them without limit as to number. It 
is now time to state succinctly the alteration in practice which is 
proposed as an amendment on the present mode of settlement. 

The simple proposal then is, to introduce generally into all 
average policies, and steadily act upon, what is understood by the 
independent liability clause — a principle which abolishes, in the case 
of floating policies, any priority of settlement on the ground of a 
greater or less range or extent of space covered by the terms of the 
policy, but makes the actual liability of the policy, independently 
estimated upon the average principle, the measure of the propor- 
tion which the Oflice has to contribute to the loss. 

A clear definition of what is intended by the term liability is 
needed at this point, in order that the full effect of the proposed 
alteration upon the settlement of claims should be properly esti- 
mated. It is simply that amount which any policy is legally liable 
to pay, under its own pecuhar conditions, of any given loss. In 
the case of a specified policy, the liability is the actual amount of 
loss, when not beyond the sum insured. With average policies, 
the liability is the proportion of the loss to be paid after the average 
condition has been brought into operation, and the estimate made 
of the ratio which the sum assured bore to the value of the property 
covered. The independent liability spoken of is therefore nothing 
more, in the case both of specified and average policies, than the 
amount of loss which each would be liable to pay on any given occa- 
sion, if no other policy than itself existed. This individual and dis- 
tinct liability gives room for no doubt where one pohcy only exists, 
and can obviously be estimated equally as clearly in the case of any 
number of policies applying to the same risk, however diversified 
in their character by any possible variety of limits or combinations. 

The suggested improvement, then, is, that on all occasions 
where more than one policy is applicable to an individual risk, that 
each should ascertain its own liability for the loss, quite inde- 
pendently of the other, and from these united liabilities ascertain 
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the proportion of loss to be paid by each. For example: there 
may be a specified insurance on merchandise in a warehouse — say, 
jgljOOO. An average policy in another OfBce, for £1,000, may 
tojich the same warehouse. A loss of £1,000 happens. The 
specified policy is liable for the whole amount j but it is also found 
that the average one would be also liable, under its conditions, if 
no other policy existed, for £500. By the present rule, the specified 
policy would pay all the loss, and the average one wholly escape. 
By the rule proposed for adoption, the two policies would be equi- 
tably called upon to pay in proportion to their clearly ascertained 
liabilities — the specified, two thirds ; the average, one third, of the 



This idea of settling in the ratio of liabiUties of policies ascer- 
tained independently, thus disconnecting the policies from any 
mutual dependence or priority of settlement, is not by any means 
a novelty. The principle has been already adopted in one branch 
of mercantile business ; and it forms part, at this day, of the policy 
of every Company accepting floating insurances at Liverpool. It 
had its origin on the following occasion : — 

The year 1842 was a year memorable in Fire Office history as 
a period of almost unexampled calamities. In the month of May 
occurred the great fire in Hamburg, followed, later in the year, 
by several very destructive conflagrations in Liverpool. The settle- 
ments in the latter city originated some discussions, and the 
question of priority of settlement received a very complete investi- 
gation. With the view of in some measure enabling the diflferent 
Companies to limit the sums covered in the diflerent warehouse 
districts of that city, the town was divided into three sections, and 
it was proposed that floating policies should be limited to each of 
these defined portions, and not extend upon any account beyond; 
so that a separate policy and a separate estimate of his property, 
on the part of the assured, was needed for covering the merchandise 
in the range of each district. These regulations gave rise, as might 
have been anticipated, to considerable difficulties in carrying them 
into practical efiiect. Great diflferences of opinion arose as to the 
form and extent of the districts themselves. Diffisrent districts 
were adopted by diflerent Companies ; and when it is considered 
that the traditionary law, that the policy with the smaller limit 
should make priority of payment, was still held to be binding, the 
difficulty, not to say impossibility, of making any satisfactory settle- 
ment, may very readily be conceived. 

This state of afifairs could not be expected to continue; and 
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early in the year 1843 many of the London Companies, who were 
united in opinion as to the district divisions, agreed to introduce 
an additional clause in the conditions of average, establishing the 
principle of what has since been known under the title of inde- 
pendent liability. This clause still continues to form part of the 
conditions of average in all policies covering the most extensive 
range of floating policies in the port of Liverpool. It is not, how- 
ever, yet introduced or acted upon in any other mercantile town. 

The additional clause referred to is as follows, and was simply 
joined to the two clauses which, up to that date, constituted the 
conditions of average : — 

" And it is further declared and agreed, that if the assured shall at the 
time of any fire be insured in this or any other Office by any other average 
policy applying to property deposited in all or any of the buildings or places 
included in the terms of this insurance, and also in other buildings, places, 
vessels, or craft, not included in the terms of this insurance, then this 
Company will bear its share of the loss actually sustained by the assured, 
in the proportion that the amount of its liability (ascertained by the average 
principle aforesaid) may bear to the amount of the liability of such other 
average policy independently ascertained in the same manner, anything 
expressed or contained therein to the contrary notwithstanding." 

The true character and effect of this additional clause was ex- 
plained in detail by one of the leading Companies, in the instruc- 
tions forwarded to its agents, which were printed and circulated at 
the time, for the purpose of general information. The following 
extract from that paper will greatly assist in throwing light upon 
this point of our present inquiry : — 

"The directors have therefore resolved to alter the average clause at 
present in use, to the form annexed, which abolishes, in the case of floating 
policies, any priority of settlement, on the ground of a greater or less range 
or extent of space covered by the terms of the policy, but makes the actual 
liability of the policy, independently estimated upon the aVerage principle, 
the measure of the proportion which the Office has to contribute to the loss. 

"By the general adoption of this rule the settlement of average losses 
will be greatly simplified, and apparently put beyond the power of dispute, 
whatever may be the difference of ranges included in the terms of the poli- 
cies. In the cases where any number of policies covering the same range 
are interested, the settlement will be in no respect different from the existing 
practice; that is, each Office will estimate its liability on the ordinary average 
principle, and each contribute to the loss in proportion to such ascertained 
liability. And in cases of greater and less ranges of districts, the settlement 
will proceed in the same manner. Each Office will independently ascertain 
the actual amount of its own liability, depending as usual on the amount of 
goods covered in the special range of its policy: and when these respective 
liabilities are ascertained and found not to exceed the amount of loss, they 
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will be paid in full to the assured; and when they do exceed the loss, each 
will pay only its proportion. 

"One or two examples may make the principle clear. 

"Office A insures £10,000 in warehouses. Office B insures £10,000 in 
Warehouses and ships. Property at the time of the fire, £15,000 in ware- 
houses, and £5,000 in ships. Loss, £6,000 in warehouses. 

£. 

Theliabilityof Ai8asjei0,000i8to£16,000; that is, two thirds of loss . . 4,000 

The liability of B is as £10,000 is to f 20,000; that is, one half of loss. . 3,000 

Making the joint liabilities £7,000 

"Here the joint liabilities of the two Offices exceed the loss, and each 
will pay in the proportion of its separate liability. 

£. s. d. 

Office A pays four sevenths of loss 3,428 11 4 

Office B pays three sevenths of loss 2,671 8 8 

Loss £6,000 

"Take the same insurances and distribution of property, and suj^Kjse 
the loss to happen in the ships to which the policy of Office A does not 
extend: the case then stands: — 



Insurances. 


Property. 


Loss. 


£. 
Office A, 10,000 in warehouses. 

Office B, 10,000 in warehouses and ships. 

£20,000 


£. 
15,000 in warehouses. 

5,000 in ships. 


£. 
5,000 in ships. 


£20,000 



"In this case Office B ascertains its own liability, which is as £10,000 
is to £20,000, or one half; and B is therefore liable to only one half of the 
loss, or £2,500. 

"You will specially observe, that in the last case the assured will obtain 
only one half his loss, although apparently covered for the whole amount of 
the property. But it is obvious, that in consequence of the partial applica- 
tion of one of his policies, he is not properly — that is to say, adequately — 
insured; a^nd the Office B is fiilly justified in acting on the average condition 
of its policy, and including the whole amount of property covered within 
the range of the insurance, without at all entering into the question as to 
the existence of any policies based upon a different range, and which have 
no liability in the place where the loss happened. 

"This and many similar cases which may' be easily found, are strong 
reasons for the assured making all his policies in the different Companies 
upon the same principle and with the same limits, for in that case the diffi- 
culty pointed out could not happen; and it will be a part of your duty 
distinctly to call the attention of the assured to that fact, in order that i^o 
disappointment may be experienced when this, or any other Office, may 
take its stand on the principle of computing its own liability independently 
of that of any other Office or Offices, never in any case paying any sum 
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exceeding that liability ascertained on the principles of the pro ratd or 
average condition of the policy." 

It is not to be denied, that while, by the general adoption of 
the proposed principle of independent settlement, much of the ob- 
scurity and not a little of the injustice of the old system would be 
removed, it would present insurmountable obstacles to the issue of 
policies in the involved and complicated forms in which they are 
now commonly accepted. It is quite certain that a very consider- 
able change of practice must follow. A merchant will not dare to 
take out a specified policy for one warehouse, and another, of a 
wider extent, to cover that and other warehouses ; for while the 
average policy would be called upon for a share of the loss in the 
specified warehouse, it could not allow, in the case of a loss else- 
where, that the sum insured specifically should be deducted from 
the estimated amount of property covered. These cases will pre- 
sent themselves in great variety to the minds of all who have a 
practical knowledge of the subject ; and a very natural inquiry will 
follow, as to the effect the alteration may have on the course of 
mercantile insurances. 

The first effect will doubtless be, a very general simplification 
of all floating policies. The variety of ranges covered by individual 
owners will cease. In order to be properly insured, the merchant 
must take out but one kind of policy — or at least, must not permit 
the different ranges of average policies to interfere with each other. 
He cannot make an insurance first of all upon a specified ware- 
house, and then include that and others in an average one ; but he 
can cover all, effectually and simply, by one or more average po- 
licies of the same limits and conditions. Policies for the docks, 
and then others to cover the dock warehouses and all within five 
miles of the Royal Exchange, will not be asked for ; but policies 
for the docks and then others of the wider range, excepting the 
docks, will be the simple and improved form of issue. The two 
classes or ranges will, in short, be kept quite distinct, and not 
allowed to interfere with each other and complicate the settlement 
of claims. 

The alteration in the form of the average conditions would be 
not the least valuable part of the suggested improvement. A sim- 
plified statement of the average principle, followed by a clause de- 
claring the independent liability of the policy, in case of any joint 
insurances, would be all that is necessary, and would be found, 
moreover, to clear away much of the obscurity which hangs over 
the present form. A merchant inquiring for information as to the 
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best methods of meeting the necessities of his particular branch of 
trade, would comprehend at a glance the effect of the proposed 
principles of settlement ; while to give a stranger, not quite fami- 
liar with the subject, any clear idea of our present methods of 
deaUng with claims under average policies, is known to be a task 
of no ordinary diflftculty. 

The clause proposed to compass the intended alteration would 
stand in the following form, probably admitting, after reflection, of 
further abridgment and improvement : — 

" It is hereby declared and agreed that this Company shall be liable only 
for such a proportion of any loss as the sum insured by this policy may bear 
to the full value of the property covered. 

"And it is further declared and agreed, that if the assured shall be also 
insured by any other Company on property wholly or partially covered by 
this policy, then this Company will bear its shai'e of the loss in the propor- 
tion that the amount of its liability may bear to the amount of the liability 
of any other policy or policies separately ascertained." 

Having now submitted the topic for consideration to those who 
may feel interested in its discussion, it is left without further com- 
ment or recommendation : with the full conviction, however, in the 
mind of the writer, that no practical difficulties lie in the way of 
making the change, that ought to weigh, for a moment, against the 
many advantages which would certainly result from its adoption. 



On the Advantages to Statistical Science of an Uniform Decimal 
System of Measures, Weights, and Coins, throughout the World. 
By Samuel Brown, Esq., F.S.S., and Vice-President of the 
Institute of Actuaries. 

[Bead before Section F. — Economic Science and Statistics— of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at Cheltenham, on Tuesday, 
the 12th of August, 1866.] 

biNCE the establishment of the Statistical Society of London, so 
great an impetus has been given in this country to the study of 
statistics, that probably in no branch of knowledge have more im- 
portant results been produced in the same time. This arises in a 
great measure from the very nature of statistics, and from the uni- 
versality of their application. Every science, the facts of which can 
be expressed in a tabular form, comes within their range ; and the 
great object of those who desire to elevate the character of statistics 



